THE BEDCHAMBER

great sumptuous curtains of the alcove, another moves a
warming pan up and down in the deep bed with its froth of
laces, another snuffs the candles in the wall-brackets reflected
in the mirrors of the pier-glasses. Then the waiting-women
go out. Madame is alone with her faithful du Hausset. In the
oval mirror of her dressing table she gazes at her face, which is
prepared for the night, the face known to love alone and
which he wants to rediscover, always the same and yet
infinitely varied. Alas! that beautiful carnal fruit is already
bruised, marbled with light stains, lightly creased with those
very fine wrinkles which are easily hidden by make-up but
which will soon show in spite of it. The eyes, a little promi-
nent, are ringed by dark circles, the lips are pale, the delicate
tissues of the neck and bosom have already begun to wither;
and all that beauty of thirty years reveals the ravages of ill
health lurking in the very marrow of her organism, wherein
lies the essential strength of woman.

'Illness, Love's scarecrow!.,. That is why, in this delicious
bedchamber, the waiting-time before the hour of pleasure
holds something of the sadness of Death itself/

And then one day her resistance suddenly snapped: Ques-
nay insisted on a physical break.

This would have been the end for any other woman, but
not so with Pompadour, whose emotions were controlled by
the mind. Louis was not given time to think of casting her off
in weariness: with instinctive foresight, knowing that he was
a slave of habit and that he disliked radical change, she became
gradually and very gracefully the companion of his daily life,
the one who understood his ways and temperament, the
woman in whom he could confide in the surety of a trusted
friendship. Very prettily, she christened a bower at Bellevue
by the name of 'Friendship's Grove', knowing that friendship
does not fade with illness. Did Louis guess the prudence and